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Foreword 


This publication is one of a series of economic studies designed to throw light on 
developments in other countries which exert an influence on export prospects for U.S. cotton. The 
countries of the European Economic Community have long been important cotton consumers and 
important markets for U.S, cotton. In recent years mill use of cotton in that important area has 
declined, U,S. cotton has been especially hard hit as our market share of the declining total has 
decreased. Of course there is a small offset inasmuch as some of the increased volume of textile 
imports into the Community contain U.S. cotton. 

Tliis study, begun in niid-1974, looks at what has been happening to the cotton textile 
industry of EEC member countries, to their imports and exports of cotton textiles, and to 
consumer demand. The study was not designed to forecast the end of the current textile and 
economic slow-down in the Community or to project future levels of mill use of cotton. Rather, 
emphasis is put on the fact that the Community will continue to be a large market for raw cotton. 
U.S. cotton interests concerned with raw cotton exports are encouraged to examine prevailing 
marketing practices with a view to determining if any clianges would help U.S. cotton regain a 
larger share of the market for raw cotton in the countries comprising the European Economic 
Community. 

The author would like to express his sincere appreciation to eaclr person who contributed 
information and comments for this study. 


Joseph H. Stevenson 
Director, Cotton Division 
Foreign Commodity Analysis 
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Cotton Use by the Textile Industry 
of the European Community 


By HORACE G. PORTER 
Cotton Division 


Summary and Conclusions 


The cotton textile industry has long been one of the major industries of most member countries of the 
enlarged EEC. Through the years it has been adversely affected by loss of export markets, by competition from 
imported textiles, and by expansion of other lines of production and economic activity. These other businesses 
in turn, have absorbed labor at tire expense of the textile industry whose wage rates are typically below the 
average for all manufacturing enterprises. 

Nevertheless, overall consumer demand for textiles has expanded in keeping with rising levels of living. 
Consequently, both per capita and total use of textiles has risen. 

On an aggregate basis the use of cotton textiles has been well maintained in the EEC area since 1960, but 
they have not shared in the expanded market for textiles since all of the growth has gone to manmade fiber 
textiles. With cotton textile usage flat, the domestic mill industry has consunred less and less raw cotton, cotton 
textile exports to nonmember countries have dropped and cotton textile imports from nonmeinber countries 
have risen. 

Some informed observers feel that the downtrend in mill consumption of cotton in the Community may 
be at or at least near an end. However, there seems to be little basis for assuming that textile imports will do 
anything but continue to increase or that tlie competition cotton faces from manmade fibers will lessen. 
Regardless of whether mill consumption of cotton in the EEC gains or loses in the next few years the fact 
remains that the Community will use large quantities of cotton. 

Cotton is imported without any duty or other import restraint by the EEC althougli most other U.S. farm 
products encounter impediments arising from the protective nature of the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). 
Thus U.S. cotton is one of the most favorably situated U.S. farm products to find expanding markets in that 
group of countries even though it does face the competition of various other suppliers. 

Nevertheless, U.S. cotton has sustained essentially the entire impact of the declining raw cotton 
consumption. During tire period 1960-64* the countries of the Community imported an average of 1.7 million 
bales of U.S. cotton per year or30 percent of their cotton needs. In the last 5 years for which complete data are 
available, (1969-73) they imported an average of 500,000 bales per year from the United States or only 1 1 
percent of their total cotton market. 

Work aimed at helping cotton meet the competition of manmade fibers and to encourage consumers in 
the Community to tliink cotton and to buy cotton and thereby increase the total demand for cotton textiles is 
being carried out by the International Institute for Cotton (IIC). There is a widespread feeling in cotton 
producing countries as well as in importing countries that the objectives of the IIC research and promotional 
programs to increase the total demand for cotton textiles in the program countries are sound. WJietlier cotton 
can hold its own or improve its situation will depend in part on the extent to which vigorous innovative steps 
are taken in research, merchandising, and promotion as related to raw cotton and cotton textUes. 

Quite apart from efforts to improve tire total market for cotton there is the additional important job of 
increasing U.S. cotton exports to the EEC, Both Cotton Council International (CCl) .and Cotton Incorporated 
( ) are concerned with expanding the export market for U.S. cotton in the EEC and other program countries. 
K i? their progran^ are highly regarded. However, indications are that more needs to be done on 

behalf of U.S . cotton if tliere is to be a significant turn-around in the U.S. share of the cotton market in the 

* Cotton years beginning August 1. 
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Community. One important means of doing this might be for firms involved in the export of U.S. cotton to 
re-examine their merchandising practices to ascertain where changes might pay dividends to themselves as 
business concerns as well as help expand the market for U.S. cotton in the Community. 

Dramatic Changes Have Occurred in the Textile Industry 


The textile industry has traditionally been one of the largest manufacturing industries in most of the 
countries comprising the enlarged EEC, and it is still very important. Nevertheless, it has througli the years had 
its full share of serious problems. 

The industry has found it necessary to both shrink the total size of, and at the same lime, to modernize, its 
plant and equipment, Tlrere are far fewer firms and many less spindles and looms than at the beginning of the 
1960*s, but for the most part remaining companies and plants are far more efficient and production of textiles 
has held up better than miglit have been expected. This reflects a marked shift in the nature of the textile 
industry from being a labor-intensive industry to being a capital-intensive industry. 

The EEC has had both a gradual increase in population and a rising per capita availability of textiles with a 
consequent significant increase in total textile usage,. However, the EEC textile industiy has not shared fully in 
this expanded textile demand because of the growing importance of textiles imported from nonmember 
countries. 

Following World War II, market areas that formerly imported textiles from Europe shifted their sources, 
established their own industries, became largely self-sufficient, and in certain instances also became exporters to 
traditionally industrialized nations. Thus the adjustments made by the countries now comprising the EEC were 
of considerable magnitude.^ 

Spindle numbers dropped from 28.2 million in 1960 to 14,4 million in 1973-49 pcrccnt™and spindle 
hours dropped from 97 billion to 65 billion, or 32 percent. As a result of faster operating speeds and more hours 
of operation per active spindle, the amount of fiber processed declined only 20 percent between 1960 and 
1973. There were other major shifts, as in fiber use. Over this period, the quantity of cotton spun fell 33 
percent, the quantity of other fibers (mostly manmade fibers) increased 35 percent, and cotton’s share of the 
total dropped from 80 percent in 1960 to 66 percent in 1973. 

Also, these countries have experienced a decline of 58 percent in the total niunber of active looms and a 
decline of 44 percent in loom hours operated between 1960 and 1973. Total yam used in the weaving industry 
declined 16 percent-the net position resulting from a drop of 35 percent in cotton yarn and a gain of 32 
percent in other yarn, mostly of manmade fiber. Cotton’s share of Uie total dropped from 72 percent in 1960 
to 56 percent in 1973, 

Among the countries of the enlarged EEC, Italy has the greatest number of spinnijig firms but Germany 
has the most spindles and the largest proportion of spindles in firms with more than 100,000 spindles, Italy also 
had the greatest number of firms in the weaving industry in 1972, and it led in loom numbers. The United 
Kingdom led in the proportion of looms in firms with more than 1,000 looms. 

In both spinning and weaving, smallness cannot necessarily be equated with inefficiency or bigness witli 
efficiency. Many small European operations, especially those concerned with specialty products, can be both 
small and highly efficient. 

Each member country experienced reductions in the number of firms and employment in the decade of 
the 1960 s. In fact, the consistency of the declines in the various countries is quite pronounced. 

This decrease in size of the cotton textile industry contrasts sharply witli expansion in the knitting 
industry, which, it should be recognized, is even more a multifiber industry than the cotton textile industry. In 
t e EC areas as a whole, employment in the knitting industry and yarn used by the industry sliowed growth 
unng the 1960 s. However, this trend does not typify the situation in some of the member countries with the 
smaUer kmtting industrics-the Netherlands and Denmark particularly. 


the of ? i International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile Industries (IFCATl) published data on 
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l AlU J: l : SIZI- AND ACTIVITY OF TUI- COITON TIiXTILl- INDUSTRY IN TIIK ENLARGl-D l-lic’ ’ ' 


Calendar year 

SIMNNINC; 

Number of 
active 
spindles 

Spindle hours worked 

Raw fil>ers spun 

Total 

Average 
per spindle ! 

! 

Cotton 

OtIUT 

Total 

fibers 





}, 000 me trie 

1, 000 made 

i ,000 met tic 


Vioimnd 

Million 

Hours 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1960 

28.152 

96,520 

3,429 

1,314 

329 

1,643 

1961 

26,522 

93,160 

3,513 

1,260 

332 

1 ,59 2 

l%2 

24,513 

84,268 

3,438 

1,185 

337 

1,522 

1963 

22,851 

81,692 

3,575 

1,175 

341 

1 .5 1 5 

1964 

21,150 

81,448 

3,851 

1,186 

308 

1,494 

1965 

20,665 

74,668 

3,613 

1,101 

270 

1,371 

1966 

19,690 

77,180 

3,920 

1,134 

26? 

1,402 

1967 

18,849 

69,148 

3,669 

1,040 

252 

!,29 2 

1968 

17,283 

69,232 

4,006 

1,017 

295 

1,312 

1969 

16,687 

60,656 

3,635 

1,020 

333 

■1,353 

1970 

16,580 

70,164 

4,232 

1,004 

340 

1,345 

1971 

16,008 

65,172 

4,071 

913 

370 

1,283 

1972 

14,664 

65,108 

4,440 

906 

404 

1 .3 1 1) 

1973 

14,376 

65.170 

4,530 

876 

444 

1.320 


WIvAVING 

Number of 

Coo in hours worked 

Yarn consumption in weaving 

active 

looms 

lotal 

Average 
per loom 

Cotton 

Other 

lot 11 1 
yarn 

Thousand 

Million 

Hours 

1,000 motric 
tons 

/ ,000 metric 
ions 

1,000 metric 
tons 


1960 

541 

1,647 

3,046 

910 

356 

1,266 

1961 

523 

1,559 

2,984 

860 

350 

1,210 

1962 

487 

1,440 

2,966 

826 

364 

1,191 

1963 

458 

!,375 

3,004 

798 

4(l‘l 

1,202 

1964 

444 

1,329 

2,992 

794 

417 

1,212 

1965 

395 

1,194 

3,022 

721 

404 

1,1 26 

1966 

380 

1,207 

3,172 

726 

416 

1,143 

1967 

356 

1,076 

3,023 

663 

410 

1,072 

1968 

312 

1,040 

3,330 

651 

469 

1,121 

1969 

297 

1 .039 

3,503 

645 

518 

1,163 

1970 

284 

951 

3,352 

653 

471 

1,124 

1971 

262 

876 

3,590 

633 

471 

1,104 

1972 

240 

845 

3,810 

631 

487 

l.l 19 

1973 

227 

929 

4,090 

596 

471 

1,067 


* Excludes Ireland since comparable data lor Unit country are not available. 
^ Totals made before rounding. 


Source: International federation of Cotton and Allied Textile Industrie.^ ami Italian Colion Associalion. 
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TABLE 4: SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COITON l EXTILE INDUSTRY OF EEC MEMBER 

COUNTRIES ' , SPECIFIED YEARS 


Kcni and year 

Unii 

Belgium 

and 

Luxciii' 

boiirg 

ITance 

Fed, Rep. 
of 

tJermany 

llaly 

Nelher- 

land.s 

Denmark 

United 

Kingdom 

Total 

Number of 










cojiipanies: 

I960 . . . 

Number 

304 

842 

822 

1,026 

124 

80 

^ 604 

3,802 

1965 . . . 

Number 

240 

683 

661 

962 

115 

86 

^ 483 

3,230 

1970 . . . 

Number 

208 

515 

515 

891 

2 92 

71 

^ 398 

2,690 

I'^iiploynieiu: 
1960 . . . 

Tlioiisand 

35 

119 

177 

186 

52 

5 

198 

772 

1965 . . . 

Thousand 

30 

89 

147 

147 

43 

4 

196 

656 

.1970 . . . 

Thousand 

25 

74 

117 

126 

30 

3 

146 

521 


^ Partially estimated. Excludes Ireland since comparable data are not available. 
^ Nearby year rather than year specified. 


Source: “Study of Textiles/* L/3797/Add.l . General Agreement on Tariffs ami Trade. 


Tlic clothing industry absorbs a large part of the production of the cotton and other textile industries. On 
the whole, the clothing industry was more stable than these textile industries during the 1960’s. Except for Italy 
the number of companies increased between 1960 and 1965 and then decreased between 1965 and 1970, but 
not sliarply, and employment in the clotliing industry lias been fairly steady. 

A dramatic cliaractcristic of tlie 1960’s was the migration of labor into some of tlie EEC countries. Tlie 
rapid growth of the economies of Western European countries since tiie EEC was formed expanded job 
opportunities to the extent that a very tight employment situation developed in some countries, and workers 
moved into them from labor-surplus lower wage areas. In general, the greatest need for foreign workers was in 
lines of work wliere wage scales were comparatively low. The textile industry is sucli an area. 

Among EEC countries, textile earnings are lowest relative to alt manufacturing in France and Italy and 
Iiigiiest in tile Netherlands. Tliese data may be more influenced by the “mix” of nianufacturiiig enterprises in 
tlie various countries between high-wage industries and low-wage industries tlian by any differences in wage 
levels in tlie textile Industries of the different countries. Tlie data would suj^cst that only in France and the 
United Kingdom did the earnings levels in textiles improve relative to industry as a wliole. 

Numbers of foreign workers in the textile industries arc not readily available, but some measure of their 
importance in 1972 is seen from the following information which for the most part was as of October 1972. On 
that date, it is reported that migrants in the textile industry totaled 50,400, or 42 percent of total employment 
in the textile industry in Belgium; 36,580, or 9 percent of employment in France; 218,268, or 36 percent of 
employment in West Germany ; 5,492, or 8 percent in the Netherlands; and according to the 1971 census for the 
United Kingdom they totaled 54,263, or 9 percent. Corresponding data were not available for Italy and Ireland, 
but the total nuiiiber of migrant workers in all lines of activity was very low in both countries. 
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TABLE 5: SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KNITTING INDUSTRY OF EEC MEMBER COUNTRIES ‘ , SPECIFIED YEARS 
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TABLE 6: SELECl'ED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY OF EEC MEMBER COUNTRIES* , 

SPECIFIED YEARS 


Item and year 

Unit 

Belgium 

and 

Luxem- 

bourg 

France 

Fed. Rep. 
of 

Germany 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Denmark 

United 

Kingdom 

Total 

Number of 
companies: 







396 


15,737 

1960 . . . 

Number 

1,533 

^ 5,445 

4.617 

2,872 

874 

(^) 

1965 . . . 

Number 

1,67! 

^ 5,713 

5,559 

2,025 

845 

450 

(") 

16,263 

1970 . . . 

Number 

1,570 

5,094 

5.220 

2,709 

677 

419 

(") 

15,689 

Employment: 

1960 . . . 

Thousand 

45 

312 

35? 

80 

59 

24 

450 

1,327 

1965 . . . 

Tliousand 

57 

330 

398 

128 

65 

22 

423 

1,423 

1970 . . . 

Thousand 

58 

319 

382 

(94 

54 

19 

377 

1,403 


* Partially estimated. Excludes Ireland since comparable data arc not available. 
^ Nearby year rather tlian year specified. 

^ Not available. 


Source: ‘‘Study of Textiles,'* L/3797/Add,l . General Agrccinciit on Tariffs and Trade. 

TABLE 7: AVERAGE EARNINGS IN TEXTILES AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL MANUFACTURING, THE EEC,' 

SPECIFIED YEARS 


( Percent 1 


Year 

Belgium and 
Luxembourg 

France 

Fed. Rep. of 
Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

United 

Kingdom 

1961 

86 

81 

90 

NA 

^ 98 

88 

86 

1965 

86 

81 

89 

83 

96 

87 

87 

1970 

86 

85 

90 

83 

94 

88 

89 


* E.xcUides Ireland since comparable data are not available. 

^ Nearby year rather than year specified. 

Source: “Study of Textiles,” L/3797. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 


Cotton Not Sharing in Larger Textile Consumption 

Significantly, there is a rising trend of textile consumption by consumers in tlie EEC.^ For cotton, total 
consumption is generally steady (with a corresponding slight decline in per capita consumption); all of the real 
gain is accounted for by increased use of manmade fibers. Of the cotton textiles consumed by the population of 
EEC member countries, more and more have been supplied by imports and less and less by domestic mill 
consumption of raw cotton. 

^Thc Pood and Agriculture Organization, source of data for tliis section, makes no attempt to measure changes in 
inventory levels from one year to the next. Further, with respect to the nine countries in the present EEC, there is no attempt 
to differentiate between intra-EEC and extra-EEC trade. Thus, in adding the data for the nine countries to obtain the totals for 
the Community it is to bo borne in mind that double counting results in the trade figures but not the consumption figures since 
a 1,000-ton export from one member to another shows both an export from one and an import into the other. 
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I AULt 8: MUX CONSUMPl’ION, TEXTILE TRADE, AND NET AVAILABILITY EOK DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF 

COrrON, manmade fibers and all fibers in the enlarged EEC, 1960-72 


1 1 ,000 metric tuns | 


[‘iber and year 

Mill 

consumption 

I’oreign trade* 

Net available 
for home 
consumpiion 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

Trade 

balance^ 

Cotton: 






I960 

1,315.5 

318.6 

255.5 

(63.1) 

1,252.4 

1961 

1,274.7 

313.4 

260.5 

(52.9) 

1,221.8 

1962 

1,200.3 

292.6 

250.3 

(42.3) 

1,158.0 

1963 

1,193.2 

285.3 

.104.0 

18.7 

1,211.9 

1964 

1,200.2 

409.0 

555.4 

146.4 

1,346.6 

1965 

1,116.6 

416.4 

519.1 

102.7 

1,219.3 

1966 

1,155.4 

423.3 

548.4 

125.1 

1,280.5 

1967 

1,057.6 

403.3 

543.7 

140.4 

1,198.0 

1968 

1,036.7 

457,2 

607.7 

150.5 

1,187.2 

1969 

1,037.5 

497.6 

698,8 

201.2 

1,238,7 

1970 

1,022.2 

495.3 

717.1 

221.8 

1,244.0 

1971 

929.0 

563.4 

813.9 

250.5 

1,179.5 

1972 

927,2 

609.9 

958.3 

348.4 

1,275.6 

Manmade fibers:*^ 






1960 

933.0 

238,5 

108.7 

(129,8) 

803.2 

1961 

920.5 

25 1 .9 

126.4 

(125,5) 

795.0 

1962 

1,039.6 

290.8 

157.5 

(133,3) 

906.3 

1963 

1,146.0 

324,1 

190.2 

(133.9) 

1,012.1 

1964 

1,306.6 

499.0 

336.9 

(162.1) 

1,144 .5 

1965 

1,335.5 

544.6 

386.1 

(158.5) 

M77.0 

1966 

1,430.8 

619.4 

446.7 

(172.7) 

1,258.1 

1967 

1,423.0 

688.6 

484.5 

(204.1) 

1,218.9 

1968 

1,547.1 

541.0 

469.5 

( 71.5) 

1,475.6 

1969 

1,792.2 

717,5 

617,0 

(100.5) 

1,691,7 

1970 

1,798.7 

790.2 

674,1 

(116.1) 

1,682.6 

1971 

1,967,6 

937.3 

796.8 

(140.5) 

1,827.1 

1972 

2,025.1 

1,053.7 

986.9 

( 66.8) 

1,958.3 

All fibers:'^ 






1960 

2,818.2 

894,9 

549.1 

(345,8) 

2,472.4 

1961 

2,746.9 

921.2 

597.4 

(323.8) 

2,423.1 

1962 

2,786.4 

909.6 

609.5 

(300.t) 

2,486,3 

1963 

2,888.1 

951.9 

713.0 

(238,9) 

2,649.2 

1964 

3,165.9 

1,315.5 

1,178.7 

(136.8) 

3,029.1 

1965 

3,103.4 

1,364.6 

1,200,9 

(163.7) 

2,939.7 

1966 

3,273.1 

1,446.0 

1,311.5 

(134.5) 

3,138.6 

1967 

3,080.8 

1,456.8 

1,304.1 

(152.7) 

2,928.1 

1968 

3,233.6 

1,413,1 

1,392.4 

( 20.7) 

3,212.9 

1969 

3,501.0 

1,675.9 

1,671.5 

( 4.4) 

3.496,6 

1970 

3,460.4 

1,744.2 

1,753.1 

8.9 

3,469.3 

1971 

3,499.4 

1,973.9 

2,009.3 

35,4 

3,534.8 

1972 

3,595.2 

2,179.7 

2,392.7 

213.0 

3.808.2 


In textiles, raw fiber equivalent. 

^ Net Imports without parentheses; net exports with parentheses. 

Mill consumiillon of manmade fibers apj)roxjmate{i by adjusting procluetion to reileet net trade in discontinuous fiber 
in earlier years. 

Inciudes wool for all years and llax from 1964 as well as cotton and manmade fibers. 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
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TABLE 9: TOTAL AND PER CAPITA QUANTITIES OF COTI ON, MANMADE FIBERS, AND ALL FIBERS 
AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC USE BY CONSUMERS, ENLARGED EEC, 1960-72 


Year 

I'ibcr available for domestic use 

Total 

Per capita 

Cotton 1 

Manmade 

fibers 

All fibers ' 

Cotton 

Mi) nmade 
fibers 

Alt fibers ' 


IfiOQ metric 

1,000 metric 

1 ,000 metric 





tons 

tons 

tons 

Kilograms 

Kilof^raws 

Kilot*ratm 

1960 

1,252.4 

803.2 

2,472.4 

5.4 

3.5 

10.7 

1961 

1,221.8 

795.0 

2,423.1 

5,2 

3.4 

10.4 

1962 

1,158.0 

906.3 

2,486,3 

4.9 

3.8 

10.5 

1963 

1,211.9 

1,012.1 

2,649,2 

5.1 

4.2 

ll.l 

1964 

1,346.6 

1,144.5 

3,029.1 

5.6 

4.7 

12.6 

1965 

1,219.3 

1,177.0 

2,939.7 

5.0 

4.8 

12,1 

1966 

1,280.5 

1,258.1 

3,138,6 

5.2 

5.1 

13.0 

1967 

1,198.0 

1,218.9 

2,928.1 

4.8 

4,9 

11.8 

1968 

1,187.2 

1,475.6 

3,212,9 

4.8 

5.9 

12.9 

1969 

1,238.7 

1,691.7 

3,496,6 

4.9 

6.7 

13.9 

1970 

1,244.0 

1,682,6 

3,469.3 

4.9 

6.7 

13.7 

1971 

1,179.5 

1,827.1 

3,534.8 

4.7 

12 

13,9 

1972 

1,275.6 

1,958.3 

3,808.2 

5.0 

1,1 

14.9 


' Incliicics wool for all years and flax from 1964 as well ascollon and manmade fibers. 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


Total apparei-fiber availability for the nine countries of the EEC has trended upward from about 2.5 
million metric tons in 1960 to 3.8 million metric tons in 1972, according to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Taking the increase in population into account, fiber availability increased from 10.7 kg. per 
capita in 1960 to 14.9 kg. per capita in 1972. 

Over the same span of time the net availability of cotton in the enlarged EEC remained virtually 
flat-from 1,252,400 tons in 1960 to 1,275,600 tons in 1972. Within this interval of time tlie range in 
availability ranged between a high of 1,346,600 tons and a low of 1,158,000 tons. This relative stability is not 
matched by data on mill consumption of cotton, however, because the nine countries moved from being a net 
exporter of cotton textiles to tlic extent of 63,100 tons in 1960 to a net importer of 348,400 tons in 1972 and 
mill consumption dropped from 1,315,500 tons to 927,200 tons during the same period. On a per capita basis, 
cotton availability dropped from 5.4 kg. per capita, or 50 percent of the total for all fibers in I960, to 5.0 kg. or 
34 percent of the total for all fibers in 1972. 

The most dynamic sector of fiber utilization over the period 1960-72 was, of course, manmade fibers. 
Availability of these increased from 803,200 tons in 1960 to 1,958,300 tons in 1972-more than twice the 
earlier level. Per capita availability of manmade fibers was up from 3.5 kg. in 1960 to 7.7 kg. in 1972. 

Total Cotton Imports and U.S. Share Declining 

The European Community is almost completely dependent upon imports for its raw cotton supplies. Only 
about 5,000 bales per year are grown in Italy, and none is grown in the other countries. Each country lias 
o ill imports over tlie period 1960-73, the total for the nine declining from a higli of 5.9 

th 1960 and 1963 to a low of 3,9 million bales in 1973. 

imports from the United States over this same span of years was far more dramatic, falling 
lies in 1960 to about 500,000 bales in 1973, The share of U.S. cotton in the total imports of 
ummunity dropped from 44 percent in 1960 to about 13 percent in 1973. It was an even 
i>68 and 1969 when the corresponding percentages were 9 and 6, respectively. 
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TABLE 10: IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO THE ENLARGED EEC, FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1960-73 
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TABLE 1 !: IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO THE ENLARGED EEC, FROM ALL SOURCES, 1960*73 
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Other growths, of cotton taken as a whole, have been held fairly stable- langlog between a lovv ot 3.3 
million bales in 1960 and a high of 4.5 million bides in 1962 and 1965. In 9 of the 14 yciirs, imports ol growths 
other than U.S. fell within the range of 3.7 million to 4.3 million bales. 

Of couise, the United States benents not only from its direct cotton exports of cotton to the (, onumimty, 
but also from the amount of U.S. cotton Included In the cotton textiles that arc imported by the Commimity. 

Over the 4-year period 1969-72 the EEC imported in the form of cotton textiles an avenige ol 1 ,«2 1 ,000 
bales of cotton, of which 267,000 bales, or 15 percent, was made from U.S. cotton. 'I’his included 1 02,000 bales 
in textiles made in the United States and an estimated 165,000 bales in textiles made ol U.S. cotton 
iTianufactured in otlier non-EEC countries. . 

Adding the cotton equivalent of imported cotton textiles to raw cotton iiiipoits levcals that avciage 
imports over the 4-year period were 6,297,000 bjilcs, of which 765,000 or 12 peicent was U.S. cotton and 

5,532,000 or 88 percent was foreign-grown cotton. Inclusion of cotton textiles therefore raised the U.S. share 
from 11 percent for raw cotton only to 12 percent for cotton and cotton textiles. 

It is understandable tliat other cotton exporting nations would attach inipoitance to developing and 
maintaining markets for their cotton in such strong currency areas as most oi (lie Ivl'X- coiintiics. llowevei, tlieii 
aggregate success contrasts sharply with the lack of success U.S. cotton has had in niaintainiiig its market in 
Europe. 


International Trade in Cotton Textiles Affecting Mill Use of Cotton 


For generations the United Kingdom was the world’s largest exporter of cotton (ox tiles supplying 
customers both under its own flag and in many other parts ol the world. I he textile iiKluslrics ol several other 
member countries also produced textiles for their own domestic populations and tlieii overseas areas as well as 
for trading with other countries. 

Througli time, most of these various off-shore areas have developed their owiMcxlile ii id list lies or shilled 
their trading patterns so as to lessen their dependence upon their former European suppliers. Tluis» I lie [)resent 
EEC members have had to increase their domestic markets, 11 ml other foreign markets, or reduce output. 
Furthermore, expansion of textile industries in other coimtrics-niany times with a view to producing lor 
export—has been a factor in tlie EEC countries experiencing a declining rale of exports and a rising rale ol 
imports that has been only partly offset by increased intra-EEC trade. 

Imports of cotton textiles by countries of the enlarged EEC increased from 418,000 ineliic Ions to 

674.000 metric tons over the period 1964-72, a gain of 61 percent, or an average annual increase of 7.6 pci cent. 
Of course, this includes the imports from other member countries. Imports from m>n-l*3i(- countries increased 
from 242,000 metric tons in 1964 to 417,000, a gain of 72 percent by 1972 or an average of 9.0 j)erceiil jier 
year. 

This latter comparison may be the more meaningful, looking ahead, since trade l)etwecn members may 
increasingly take on many of the characteristics of domestic trade. Using the average ofrciiotied imports from 
other member countries and exports to other members, trade between members was within a range of 167,000 
to 192,000 tons in 6 of the 7 years from 1964 througli 1970 and then increased to 225,000 ions in 1971 and 

259.000 tons in 1972. 

Exports of cotton textiles from member countries to all destinations totaled 342,000 iiuHr ic tons in 1 964 
and fluctuated between 278,000 and 358,000 tons during the period 1964-71. They then rose to 385,000 Ions 
in 1972. While the trend in total cotton textile exports was essentially flat, the trend to nonmemher countries 
declined, exports falling from 174,000 tons in 1964 to 124,000 tons in 1972 * a tlro)) of 29 perconl in the 8 
years. 

On a net trade basis, France and Italy had a significant net export position in cotton Icxlile.s from 1964 
through 1968 and the Benelux countries (Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg) a smaller net export 
position. Subsequently, they and the other member countries have had a net import position so far as cotton 
textile trade with noiimember countries is concerned. In total, trade with nonmembers changed steadily from a 
net import level of 68,000 metric tons in 1964 to one of 293,000 metric tons in 1 972. 
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TABLE 13; IMPORTS OF COTTON TEXTILES BY COUNTRIES IN THE ENLARGED EEC, 1964-72 
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TABLE 14: INTRA^EC TRADE IN COTTON TEXTILES, 1964-72 
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TABLE 15: EXPORTS OF COTTON TEXTILES BY COUNTRIES IN THE ENLARGED EEC, 1964-72’ 
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TABU- 16: NHT TRADE IN COITON TEXTILES BY COUNTRIES IN THE ENLARGED EEC. l‘>64-72 
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TABLE 17: PERCENTAGE OP COTTON TEXTILE IMPORTS OF EEC MEMBER COUNTRIES SUPPLIED BY NON-MEMBER COUNTRIES AND TOTAL 

VOLUME REPRESENTED, 1972* 
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TABLE 19: IMPORTS OF COTTON TEXTILES INTO COUNTRIES OF THE ENLARGED EEC FROM SPECIFIED NONMEMBER COUNTRIES, 1967-72 
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TABLE 20: IMPORTS OF VARIOUS COTTON TEXTILES FROM SPECIFIED NONMEMBER COUNTRIES, 1972 
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01 the 193,000 tons of cotton yarn imported in 1972 by countries of the enlarged EEC. 126,000 or about 
66 percent came from iionmeinbcrs. Similarly, for gray fabrics-total imports of whicli were 164,000 
tons-nonmonibcrs supplied 125.000 tons or about 76 percent. These two classes of textiles accounted for 52 
percent ofall cotton textile imports Iroin noiinicrnber countries. 

On the export side, these two classes of cotton textiles accounted for 35 percent of all cotton textile 
exports and 24 percent of cotton textile exports to noiimeniber countries. Cotton fabrics (other than gray) was 
the dominant category in export trade, accounting for 132,000 metric tons or 34 percent ofall cotton textile 
exports and 45 percent of all cotton and textile exports to iionniember countries. 

Among the nations expanding exports of cotton textiles into the countries of the enlarged EEC are: 
Greece and Turkey, wliich have associate status with the EEC; Portugal, which was a member of EFTA with the 
United IGngdom and Denmark until the latter two joined the Community; Poland, Yugoslavia, and ‘‘other 
Eastern Europe”. Their share of Community imports fioin all noninember countries increased from 21 percent 
in 1967 to 34 i^ercent in 1972. In 1972, yarn and fabrics accounted for 99 percent of cotton textile imports 
from Turkey, 93 percent for Greece, and 85 percent from Yugoslavia. These compare with 74 percent for 
imports from all noninember countries. In the case of “other Eastern Eui'ope” and Poland yarn and fabrics 
represented only 49 percent and 39 percent, respectively, of the cotton textiles they supplied the Community. 
Clothing, on the other hand, was the largest single category of cotton textiles from these sources— 32 percent, 
respectively. These shares for clothing are much higher tlian the 15 percent that clothing represents of total 
cotton textile imports from all nonmeniber countries. 

Textile Trade Policy Considerations Are Complex 

The Community imports a full range of cotton textiles, and the impact of imports varies depending upon 
the degree of processing involved. For example, if yarn is imported the negative impact is felt only by the raw 
cotton trade and the spinning firms, including their labor force. On tlie positive side, yarn imports might, but do 
not necessarily, mean lower raw material and product prices at weaving and successive levels of manufacturing 
and distribution. 

These impacts of yarn imports contrast sharply with garment imports since the latter bypass the entire 
raw material and manufacturing processes and flow directly to the wholesalers and retailers. In such a complex 
situation it is understandable that the textile and clotliing industries have mixed feelings on the general subject 
of textile imports since the weaver might favor imports of yarn but oppose imports of cloth and garments and 
so forth, II, therefore, can be difficult to persuade the textite and clothing industries to unite behind 
recommendations to governments by any given sector. 

01 course, ministries of governments feel pressures from other industries and lines of economic activity as 
well as from textile groups. Some of these industries are keenly interested in exporting their own products to 
markets in the Siinic countries that are the source of textile imports into the EEC. Where such is the case, it is 
not surprising if they advocate their country’s adopting a liberal import policy for textiles from countries in 
theii market area; in so doing they can help the trading partner earn additional foreign exchange and be better 
able to finance importation of products they wish to export. 

Obviously, this is an oversimplincation of the complex manufacturing and trading relationships of a 
country, However, it is hoped that it helps to portray the numerous, complex pressures brought to bear in a 
ministry of government concerned with industrial production and international trade. 

Another aspect of trade policy arc the “Rules of Origin.” Those applicable to textiles and textile products 
in the Cominunily generally recpiirc that to be of “Community Origin” and, therefore, entitled to duty-free 
treatment when moved from one member country to another an item must have progressed through at least two 
stages of manufacturing in one member country or associated area. Tliese regulations will, of course, work to 
the benefit of local as contrasted with foreign suppliers. 

In the EEC there is the added complexity of harmonizing differences among the nine members. This was 
especially evident in 1974 when the Community was working to develop a position to guide its actions under 
the Multifibcr Textile Agreement of the GATT. Despite the difficulties implicit in developing Community 
textile policy, accomplishments have been achieved. 

One major accomplishment was the development of a document setting forth the policy of the 
Community for the textile sector. That statement was drawn up and adopted by the six before the enlargement 



of the Coniniunity, It takes notice of the importance of the textile industry in the member countries, stating 
that in 1969 textiles and clotliing represented, in terms of value, added 9 percent of industrial production and 
employed 3.2 million workers or 11.8 percent of EEC manpower. This sector, including manmade fibers and 
natural fiber raw materials accounted for 7 percent of Community imports and 7,5 percent of exports. The 
statement points out that employment in the textile industry had been declining for a number of years at the 
rate of about 40,000 workers per year, mainly in wool and cotton branches. It states that some 70^80 percent of 
tlie industry is located in a limited number of regions, where the textile industry accounts for up to 30 percent 
of the employed labor force. They are often mono-industry regions where it is virtually essential that 
employment in the textile industry not be reduced faster than other lines of local business activity can expand. 

The document recognizes that major restructuring of the textile industry will continue, the objective 
being that the firms of the future will be viable both with respect to other lines of business enterprise within the 
EEC and with respect to foreign textile firms wiiich through time will have fewer impediments to exporting 
textiles and textile products to the EEC. Thus, at the same time that the Community moves toward liberalized 
access for foreign -prod need textiles-especially from associated arcas-there is a seeming obligation to tlie 
domestic textile industry that tlic import gates not be thrown open so quickly that the potentially more 
efficient -parts of the textile industry will be unable to proceed with the necessary readjustments and remain 
viable. Others that face a less bright future would presumably be encouraged to change fields and Community 
assistance would be provided to both the firms and the workers involved to help make the necessary transition. 

In the summer of 1974 there were wide differences of opinion within the various EEC member countries 
with respect to the use that would be made of the GATT Multifiber Textile Agreement (MFA)» All agreed that 
the Conimimity would act as a whole. This necessitated development of a Community-wide agreement on the 
restrictions to be souglit and the manner in which the various members would share the import burden. In such 
intra-Community negotiation it was expected tliat national opinions would range from a very liberal trade 
posture championed by West Germany and the United Kingdom to a much more restrictive trade posture on the 
part of France and Italy. Textile industry spokesmen were somewhat pessimistic about the likelihood of 
obtaining meaningful restrictions. They referred to the numerous levels in industry, national governments, and 
the Commission; and tlie bilateral negotiations with*^the various supplying nations and at the GATT in which 
successive approvals have to be obtained before any restrictions can come into being. Nevertheless, progress has 
been made and indications in late 1974 were that the Community and various of its trading partners would 
work out agreements under the MFA to replace existing restraint agreements. 

Prospects Are Mixed 

From the previous sections it is evident that cotton textile use by consumers in the Community has been 
well maintained wliile mil! use of cotton has declined. Even so, cotton faces intense competition from manmade 
fibers at both levels. Fortunately, the International Institute for Cotton (IIC) has programs in these countries to 
encourage consumers to rely more heavily upon cotton than would otherwise be the case. Looking ahead, it also 
appears fortunate that the time has passed when customers were prone to buy manmade fiber textiles merely 
because they were new and different. Currently, the feeling exists in the textile industry of EEC countries that 
customers can be depended upon to buy the textile items that best serve their needs, all factors considered. 

While this situation would appear to give cotton a fair chance in a large and growing market for textiles, 
there is still tlie question of what part of the textiles will be produced within the EEC and what part imported 
from nonmember countries. This, of course, has. a direct bearing on where the United States and other 
raw-cotton exporting countries will find markets for their cotton, since any raw-cotton exporting country also 
benefits from its own cotton textile exports to the Community as well as the textiles supplies by third countries 
which are made of tlie same growth of cotton. 

Many textile companies have been following policies of modernizing their plants with a view to 
strengthening their firnTs capacity to compete effectively. Often the modernization involves reducing labor 
requirements. They have also souglit to shift their product mix so as to emphasii^e the types of textiles in which 
import competition is least and operating margins more satisfactory. 

Numerous industry leaders feel that levels of mill activity in the EEC for all fibers, taken as a whole, can 
be maintained or expanded, but admittedly there are others who expect total textile mill activity to decline. A 
number of knowledgeable observers have expressed the view that the mill demand for cotton is at, or at least 
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near, the end ot its long decline. Nevertheless, it remains difficult to conclude that competition from either 
manmade fibers or textile exports will weaken in cotton’s favor within the next few years. Whether cotton can 
hold its own or improve its situation will depend in part on the extent to wliich vigorous, innovative steps are 
taken in research, merchandising, and promotion as related to raw cotton and cotton textiles. 

The EEC will make use of the GATT Miiltifiber Agreement, to limit textile imports but it is by no means 
cleaivhow restrictive the Community will be regarding textile imports from various groups of nations, i.e., those 
with associate membership, associated status, the Mediterranean countries, members of the Caribbean, African, 
and Pacific group, and other nonmeinbers, many of whom have bilateral trade agreements with the Community! 
It seems reasonable to assume that controls on textile imports will not be so numerous or so restrictive as to 
preclude imports from absorbing most or all of the market growth in many product lines and in the aggregate 
for all textiles. The question then is one of appraising whether conditions of supply and demand are such that 
firms in the Community will buy imported products rather than those produced domestically. 

For some years an increasing number of non-EEC countries have opened up markets and have expanded 
their exports of yarn, gray goods, etc., to the Community. 

Most close observers of the textile situation in the Community admonish one not to generalize very 
broadly but rather to consider each product’s competitive situation in each member country and those other 
countries that might be potential suppliers. Although such precision can be thought of as ideal, it is clearly a 
goal that cannot be realized without considerable detailed analysis. Even so, it is believed that the analyses in 
this study properly lead to the conclusions reached. 

The data presented earlier on textile trade indicate that in both 1971 and 1972 there was an acceleration 
of cotton textile imports from nonmcniber countries, and discussion with textile leaders suggest that this 
continued in 1973 and at least early 1974. Although the rise of imports may have been arrested during the 
current economic slowdown, there is reason to believe that the upward trend will be resumed. Tliis is based in 
pa it on concern about rising production costs within the Community and the expansion in productive capacity 
that is taking place in nonmember countries by firms that arc expecting to export a substantial portion of their 
production to the Comniuiuty. 

Developments in the clothing industry are harder to assess, as historical data are harder to obtain. The 
fiber content of production is normally not reported, and labor cost is such a large item relative to plant and 
equipment that significant sliifts in economic conditions can more easily cause a garment factory to go out of 
business or relocate than would be true of spinning or weaving operations. Tliere arc indications that rising costs 
in the EEC in 1973 and 1974 may have caused many clothing firm executives in the Community to become 
concerned about future prospects for their firms in that increasing numbers of clothing buyers began to look for 
lower prices elsewhere. 

Entrepreneurs were also encouraged to establish or enlarge factories outside the Community where costs 
would be lower but where the products could be sold in the Community. Such opportunities were reported to 
be attractive in some of the Mediterranean countries. Some observers spoke of this development as a shift of 
direction from taking workers to the jobs, to taking jobs to the workers. 

At first a firm moving its garment factory from one country to another may obtain its cloth from the 
same source but through time the clothing factory may turn to sources in its new home or in other textile 
exporting countries. It appears to follow, therefore, that if there should be any significant shrinkage of tlie 
clothing manufacturing industry in Ute Community because of lower costs elsewhere, there could well be an 
adverse effect on the spinning and weaving industries of the member countries unless tliey in turn could open up 
new markets for their products. 

The attention to comparative costs in this section does not mean that the buyers or raw fiber, yarn, 
or fabric for manufacturing, or buyers of garments for resale are always looking for the lowest price. The term 
as used here should be thought of as including a distinct quality clement, for the market of EEC countries is 
diverse enough to absorb products of the full range of qualities. Consequently, low cost as used here means low 
cost for the particular quality or high cost for the particular quality relative to the price at wliich the product 
being manufactured or resold can be marketed. Consequently, any would-be supplier of fiber or textiles to 
markets in the Economic Community must think of supplying the quality of product being sought at a price 
that is fully competitive for that quality. 

Regardless of whether mill consumption of cotton in the EEC gains or loses in the next few years the fact 
remains that large quantities of cotton will be consumed by the textile industry, it will be consumed by mills of 
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all sizes. At times some firms may want to buy only a small number of bales. Others are capable of entering into 
contracts for several hundred thousand bales, and there are ah sizes in between. Most can be good customers lor 
U.S. cotton, but all too often from the U.S. point of view they contract for ofiier growths. The United States 
produces large quantities of most of the qualities of upland cotton used by the EEC cotton textile industry, and 
it would appear that there is a large area of mutual self-interest between cotton exporting firms in the United 
States and cotton importing and mill firms in the EEC in fostering a greater fiow of U.S. cotton to mills in the 
EEC. 


Intense Competition Calls for Aggressive Marketing of U.S. Cotton 

U.S. cotton has not done as well as manmade fibers and other growths of cotton in the European market 
in recent years. U.S. producers and shippers' attach considerable importance to improving the market for U.S. 
cotton in the Community as well as elsewhere in Europe, but continuing to do the same things in the same ways 
may not be sufficient to bring about a satisfactory turnaround in the position of U.S. cotton. 

No attempt is made to prejudge what adjustments should be undertaken. Rather, it is the intent to point 
out the many areas of change. Examples include machinery operating speeds, methods of shipping including use 
of containers, changes in financing cotton and manmade fibers. Such changes are likely to continue and under 
such circumstances, changes in marketing may be essential if U.S. cotton is to regain a significantly larger share 
of the cotton market in the important EEC area. 

It is significant that the Secretaiy of Agriculture has established a National Cotton Marketing Study 
Committee. The purpose of the Committee is to detail the problems relating to the movement of U.S. cotton 
from producer to end-user and make recommendations to the Secretary and the Congress for improving the 
marketing system. The Committee has established eight subgroups including one on export marketing. 

Two distinct areas in the EEC cotton situation concern persons interested in U.S. cotton production and 
exports. One is the degree of success cotton has experienced in meeting the competition provided by manmade 
fibers and the share of consumer expenditures spent on cotton textiles. These may be thought of as relating to 
the total size of the '‘cotton pic.” The other area of interest relates to the manner in which tlie pic is 
sliced-how big a piece is to be enjoyed by U.S, cotton. 

There is broad agreement among cotton producing and exporting nations endorsing the objectives of the 
International Institute for Cotton (IIC) which are aimed at helping enlarge the total market for cotton. 
Presently, Iiowever, only eight nations belong to IIC and finance its programs to improve cotton’s overall position 
against manmade fibers and to encourage people living in the program countries in Western Europe and Japan to 
tliink cotton and to buy cotton. 

The benefit accrues to noninember as well as member countries of IIC, and to the foreign sources of 
imported cotton textiles wluch may or may not be customers for cotton from IIC member countries. A given 
member country stands to benefit from IIC activities in the EEC to the extent that there is growth above what 
would otherwise prevail in the combined total of (1) its raw cotton exports to the Community, (2) its exports 
of cotton textiles to the Community, and (3) tliird country exports of cotton textiles to the Community made 
from that member country’s cotton. The IIC encourages nonmember countries to join tlie organization. 

Some work is being done to expand exports of U.S, cotton by Cotton Council International (CCI) and 
Cotton Incorporated (Cl). Cotton Council International utilizes its small staff in Europe and periodic visits by 
the U.S, Maid of Cotton to maintain contact with tlie cotton industry and promote exports. Trade teams and 
cotton technologists regularly visit trade associations and textile mills in most EEC member countries to discuss 
problems and opportunities. Also, groups of mill representatives from those countries are regularly brought to 
the United States to see how cotton is grown, harvested, ginned, and marketed. 

Cotton Incorporated has recently started market development activities in Western Europe. Its initial 
activities consist of contacts with mills to discuss the right to use such Cl processes as easy care and fire 
retardants in return for commitments by the mills to use specified quantities of U.S. cotton. Tlie objective of 
Cl s marketing activities is to raise the U.S. share of cotton used in key Western European countries to a minimum 
of 25 percent in 3 to 5 years. 
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In addition to the need to support the program objective of HC, CCl, smd Cl, there is need to raise total 
consumption of U.S. cotloni in the Kuropean Coniniunity. There would appear to be a number of areas in which 
careful examination might reveal opportunities foi strengthening the competitive position of U.S. cotton in the 
Community. 

Fortunately, the United Stales offers a wide range of cotton cjuaiitics ami there is reason to believe that 
the United States crop contains a large amount of cotton that can be profitably incorporated into the products 
of almost any mill in liurope that utilizes upland cotton. 

Literature on manmade fibers indicates how a fiber producing company may work closely with a 
would-be customer in studying Ills fiber requirements so as to offer it fiber with the properties best suited to its 
needs. This raises the question of whether a cotton-selling organization can find it similarly worthwhile to study 
a cotton niilf s fiber requirements with a view to offering the particular qualities it wants on terms that would be 
of benefit to the mill if it wore to buy cotton from the U.S, supplier. So far as the cotton itself is concerned, 
this would naturally cover the usual grade, staple, niicronairc, and pressley; but it could also include variety, 
location of growth, imifurmity, as well as technical servicing on how the cotton can best be used. Naturally, the 
extent to wliich this and other suggestions could be carried out will depend on the costs, particularly as any 
additional costs relating to profit margins, which are small because of competitive factors. It is recognized that a 
company would have to find any marketing alternatives or added services feasible before it could incur expenses 
necessary to perform such services. 

Another area in which a seller of U.S. cotton might obtain an advantage over sellers of other growths is in 
size of lot and time of shipment. The adequacy of U.S. cotton warehouse facilities, domestic transportation 
facilities, and the number of ships moving between the United States and Europe may facilitate U.S. cotton 
firms helping EEC customers obtain the quantities and qualities of cotton they desire when they want it. Again, 
it is recognized that any additional costs involved, such as U.S. cariying charges and interest rates, which are 
higher than formerly, would have to be added to price which may not prove economially feasible in all cases. 
Also, mills must have a mininiuin amount of cotton in stocks and in the pipeline to operate efficiently. 

There are now over 50 firms in the EEC with over 100,000 spindles. These and many smaller firms are in a 
position to contract for large quantities of cotton at any one time if they arc convinced that it is advantageous 
to do so. U.S. cotton selling firms might benefit by giving careful consideration to the special characteristics of 
these large fuins. If ecoiioinically feasible, the European companies might be visited by ”h.ome office” 
representatives from the United States more often to learn how the firm can better meet their cotton needs. 
Correspondingly there is the question of how often European mill representatives are invited to the United 
States to buy the quiilities of cotton they wish to obtain. Perhaps, there are opportunities for aggressive cotton 
merchandising to go hand-in-glovc with the promotional programs of Cotton Council International, Cotton 
Incorporated, and International Institute for Cotton. 

These ideas relate to aspects of cotton merchandising in which U.S, firms interested in U.S. cotton 
probably could excel in comparison with most of tlicir foreign competition. Aggressive action In these and other 
areas should help U.S. cotton compete with other growths of cotton and might even help cotton to compete 
better with manmade fibers. 

Clearly the Fiuropcaii Community is a big market for cotton. The United States used to supply a large part 
of that market. It now supplies only a small fraction. The unusual ability of U.S. business firms to cope with 
difficult marketing situiitions has been successfully demonstrated on many occasions. Such successes in the past 
give rise to confidence that syslcmaUc and carefully conceived marketing strategies, within the context of 
economic feasibility, cun succeed in expanding U.S. cotton exports to the Community. The results could prove 
beneficial to the firms involved and to the whole US. cotton industry. 
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